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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING TO OUR READERS. 


We have passed the threshold of another year !— 
This day shall be dedicated to the double consideration 
of Memory, andof Hore. How seldom do we, in this 
Onward Age, ever take time to look back over the 
grave of buried years, and hold communion with the 
spirit of the Past. There is wisdom in the study of 
those dead years, which will serve as a medicine to 
the feverish pulse of the Present. Love and Gentle- 
ness are blended in the stern old voice coming to us 
across the ocean of Yesterdays, which make up the 
Cycles of Long Ago. We are the children of the 
Past—legitimate if we will have it so, and heirs to all 
our parent’s greatness. Let no word of scorn be 
breathed from our unfilial lips, of the Virtue and In- 
telligence which has left us this goodly heritage. 
Love and respect, are the duties we owe, and the ren- 
dering of these shall bring the fruition of Obedience. 
We do not forget the Past, and in view of all it was, 
there is small cause that we be called upon to forgive! 
The Past asa living entity, is beyond our possession 
to Reform, or Improve. Revolutions May go back- 
ward, despite the lying aziom—Improvement must go 
forward ; and while we have no word of reproach for 
that which has been, when we have performed our 
duty to this, we are permitted to turn our eyes hopingly 
to the Future ; for, if children of the Past, are we not 
equally the Fathers of the Future, which is to be re- 
produced from ust There is a deeper significance in 
Life, than the work of To-pay, for as one hand reaches 
back, unwilling to lose its grasp upon the Yesterdays, 
the other lays hold on the To-morrows, and labors to 
hasten the germ of their infant life. 

To-morrow ! How the eye strains to catch the 
light of its dawning ; and in doing so, turns from the 
perusal of To-day, inscribed upon the broad, bright fir- 
mament, in letters of living light. Thus we waste the 
free sunshine of life, and grope in the dim twilight 
which curtains the Possible. But there is hope in the 
future, if the eye be held steadily to the great cyno- 
sure of TruTH—truth not of to-day, or yesterday, but of 
all time, and of all existence beyond time ; for Truth 
is no whit more or less than the Eternal Law. All 
Progress must be a nearer approximation to Truth, or 
itis no progress atall. All Developement must be the 
more perfect conformation of excellence, or it is the 
developement of decay ; and hastens to the assimila- 
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tion of some lower form of life. This theme is emi- 


. nently suggestive ; we leave our readers to trace the 
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subject to practical results—the great end of all prof- 
itable speculations : and thus close our New Year’s 
moralizing. 
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Improvement of Dairy Stock---Remarkable Cows. 


How to improve our Dairy Stock, is a question of 
much importance to the farmers of Ohio, now that 


.| railroads have brought us into such commercial rela- 


tions with the great cities as to enhance the prices and 
profits of our dairy products. That there is much room 
for improvement in this class of farm stock, none will 
deny. It would be easy to show that the average pro- 
duct of butter or cheese of the cows in Ohio, is far be- 
low that of those in other States where pains have 
been taken in selecting and breeding stock for this 
purpose ; and we believe it is not more than one-half 
as great as it might be, if proper attention was devo- 
ted to the business ; while the amount of food and la- 
bor required is almost if not quite as great for those 
yielding a small return as for the better class. 

What particular breed of cows is best for dairy pur- 
poses, has never yet been decided ; hence in devoting 
a few pages to this subject in two or three numbers of 
our paper, we shall not urge our readers to pay ex- 
travagant prices for Durham, Devon, Avrshire, or any 
other particular breed ; on the contrary we believe 
that as good dairy cows are to be found among our 
native or mixed breeds, as among the finest of the im- 
ported varieties; and itis certain that our farmers 
generally must rely on natives as the chief means of 
improvement, owing to the expense and time it would 
require to supply the country with other breeds. At 
the same time we doubt not that improvements may 
be effected by crossing the native or mixed cows with 
animals of pure breed—especially Durham and Ay- 
shire—provided these are selected with special refer- 
ence to their dairy qualities, and not for that “ perfec- 
tion in form” which is only connected with fattening 
or beef qualties. F 

The great error of the amateurs of fine cattle, and 
of the judges at cattle shows has been the adoption of 
the beef and tallow producing form as the standard of 
beauty or perfection in cattle generally, and requiring 
dairy stock to conform as nearly as possible to this 
standard. Whereas, it can be shown on physiological 
principles thatan animal cannot combine in the highest 
degree both fattening and milking qualities ; nor can 
the same outward conformation of parts be manifested 
by both classes, although very good milch cows are 
occasionally found among Durham herds; and with a 
standard modified for the purpose, some of the very best 
milkers may be called handsome. 

Before speaking of the rules for selecting and breed- 
ing cows for the dairy, or the breeds we believe best 
adapted for crossing with our native cows, we will ad- 
duce a few instances of remarkable yields of milk and 
butter, by cows of native and other breeds, to show 
what may be done in the way of improvement in this 
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line, and afford means of comparison of the several| gave in 321 successive days 331 tbs. of butter—and at 
breeds and crosses. the same rate for three successive seasons of 300 to 
In 1845, the first premium of the N. Y. Agricultural 321 days. A cow owned by Thomas Hodges, of North 
Society was awarded to E. R. Evans, of Oneida Co.,, Adams, gave 425 lbs. of butter in one season—400 
for 217 tbs. of butter made in 30 days from 5 native) tbs. of it in9 months. Her feed was good pasture, 
cows, from Aug. 14 to Sept 13, fedon grass only. In| with one quart of rye meal and half a peck of potatoes 
1847, O. C. Crocker, of Broome county,N. Y., made} per day. Cow of Mr. Barrett, ot Northampton, in 14 
242 tbs. of superior butter from 5 cows in 30 days,| days gave 32 ths. 6 oz. of butter—her milk averaging 
commencing June 13—native cows or slightly crossed} 49} tbs. or about 24 quarts per day. Cow owned by 
with Durham, fed with grass only. The same year, Mr. Henshaw, of Springfield, gave 17} tbs. of butter 
Mr. Evans, before named, produced 216 ths. from 5) per week, and in one case 21 tbs.—in 4} days (9 milk- 
native cows in 30 successive days, commencing Aug.| ings) she gave 14 tbs. 3 0z. of butter. Cow of O. Mor- 
llth. In 1848, he produced from the same cows, 249) ris, Springfield, gave 206 tbs. of butter in 5 months, 
Ibs. of butter in 30 days,commencing July 29th. The) besides milk and cream for the family ; some weeks 
same year Mr. John Holbert, of Chemung co., made | she gave 14 lbs. of butter, besides milk and cream for 
248 Ibs., from 5 cows, (natives) in 30 successive days,| the family. Her milk often weighed 31 tbs. at a milk- 
commencing 28th of May. ing, in June. Her food in winter was good hay, with 
Mr. Holbert had a dairy of 40 cows of the common | 3 or 4 quarts of rye bran at noon; and in summer, 
breed, (including three heifers which came in late in} good pasture with 4 quarts of rye bran at night. Nu- 
spring,) from which he commenced making butter) merous other cows are mentioned by Mr. Colman, as 
(in 1848) about the Ist of April, and made up to May | yielding from 10 to 14 ths. of butter per week, or from 
4th 512 tbs. ; on the 5th of May commenced packing | 18 to 24 quarts of milk per day, during the best of the 
for fall market and closed 15th December, having | season. 
packed 5,034 ths., besides spring butter, and some| Similar cows have been, and can still be found 
sent to Fairs, &c., amounting to 1,454 lbs. ; making a| among the native stock, notonly in Massachusetts, but 
nett yield per cow of 162 tbs. each (for 85 months)! in Ohio, and most other States ; and as Mr. Colman 
and the nett sales amount to $1,492 24 or $37 30 per! remarks, these statements show what excellent mate- 
cow, besides butter consumed in the family. In speak-| rials dairy farmers in this country have ready at their 
ing of the difference in the richness of milk of differ-| hands from which to select for the purpose of improv- 
ent cows, Mr. H. says that 100 tbs. of milk from his/| ing the general quality of their cows, by crossing with 
best cow gave three times as much butter as the same | any of the imported breeds that it may be thought will 
amount of milk from his poorest. Mr. B. H. Hall, of | prove advantageous. In our next paper we shall speak 
New Lebanon, N. Y., had a dairy of 19 cows of com-| of remarkable cows of the improved breeds and their 
mon breed, which, in 1848, made during the season crosses ; and we hope that such of ourreaders as know 
3,189 Ibs. of butter, besides fattening 20 calves and | of remarkable cows of any breed, in Ohio or adjacent 
raising 2—an average of 167 lbs. per head ; the sales | States, will send us the particulars. We also request 
of butter amounted to nearly $33 per each cow, and) some of our Western Reserve friends to give us a few 
the culves and pigs raised or fattened were worth $4 25. | statistics in regard to cheese making, its profit, com- 
In 1848, the American Institute awarded a premium | pared with butter making, the average yield per cow, 
to Brewster Helms, of Walwich, for his dairy of 13) and whether they find, that cows which give the rich- 
cows, averaging 186 pounds per cow. And to M. L. | est milk are the best for cheese dairies, or if quantity 
Thompson for his dairy of 15 cows, averaging 1631! alone is to be desired. 
ibs. per cow—breed not stated. +se+- 
In 1849,a premium was awarded to Horace Clapp, | LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
of Lewis county, for a dairy of 40 cows, (native, and +! a 7. : ; 
to } Durham) yielding in8 months, 6,800 tbs. of but- | Analysis of Sotls —Chemical Theories of Manures— 
ter—and for the preceding 10 years averaging 165 to Food of Plants, etc. 
180 tbs. per cow, each season. | Frrenps Batenam & Harris:—I like your editorial 
These statements are interesting as showing the! remarks in the Jast Cultivator on the insufficiency of the 
productiveness of the best dairies of native stock in! analysis of soils toinstruct the farmer to his practical 
this country. We should like to hear from some of | advantage. The succeeding observations on the struc- 
our dairy farmers in Ohio, in regard to the butter yield-| ture and chemical elements of the soil by Prof. Wells; 
ing quality of their best cows, as compared with the and the critical remarks of Dr. Lee on the imperfec- 
foregoing. Of course individual cows can be found | tions incidental to the analysis of soils in the labora- 
giving a much larger yield of butter than the average | tory, were worth to your readers more than a year’s 
of the foregoing. We willinstance a few of this kind, | subscription to the Ohio Cultivator. 
of native cows, then speak of some other breeds. | Prof. Wells attributes the lasting fertility of those 
In the fourth Report on the Agriculture of Massa-| Ohio lands which yield with little culture, 70 to 80 
chusetts, Mr. Colman mentions 50 or more remarkable | bushels of corn per acre, *‘ mainly to the fineness of 
cows of native or mixed breed of that State. The | their elementary particles ; as they are no richer in 
most celebrated of these, the “ Oakes cow” of Dan-| the mineral or inorganic elements of plants, than the 
verse, produced in one year 400 Ibs. of butter, and the | sterile soils of Massachusetts,” which are coarse and 
next year 484 lbs.! In one week she produced 19) consquently less absorptive and retentive of the atmo- 
ibs., and an average of more than 16 tbs. per week for| spheric gasses. Dr. Lee demurs to the importance of 
three months ‘n succession. Besides good pasture, | the extreme fineness of the particles in a soil, particu- 
&c., she was allowed 30 to 35 bushels of Indian meal | larly as the finest impalpable clay svils are often bar- 
per year, and her own skimmed milk as food. |ren, no matter how often they are stirred by tillage. 
The * Nourse Cow,” of North Salem, produced 20| But Prof. Wells very properly observes that a soil 
Ibs. of butter in one week, and averaged 14 tbs. per composed the greater part of siliceous matter,as many 
week for 4 months in succession. Two cows owned | of the fertile western soils are, assume, “when the 
by Russell Brown in Cheshire, gave 90 tbs. of butter ; particles are fine, the good properties of an alluminous 
in 4 weeks, besides free use of milk and cream for the | soil without its bad ones ;” no one can fail to be im- 
family ; and 114 lbs. in 4 successive weeks—say 143) pressed with this fact who examines the alluvial de- 
Ibs. each per week. posits along the banks of the Mississippi, these have 
A cow owned by Stephen Willard, of Stockbridge,' invariably, so far as came under my notice, all the 
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( characteristics of a clay loam, except its obstinate te-|rather than positive, Petzholdt and others of his en- 
nacity, the siliceous particles are so fine as hardly to|thusiastic disciples, have given a substantive import- i 
be distinguished, in passing, from ordinary clay, and| ance, which has done much to bring agricultural chem- 
both seem to be merged and suspended by a redund-|istry into disrepute with the practical farmer. But 
ance of finely comminuted spongy combustible matter. | thanks to Mr. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert, and others, theory 
But even this perfectly constructed soil, when above | and practice are again reconciled, the one vindicating 
the reach of high freshets, soon loses its organic fer-|and explaining the other in that beautiful symmetrical 
tility by cropping with the exhausting cotton plant.|consistency, which speaks both to the spiritual and 
Indian corn, with its long leaves, draws more from the | and practical life of every intelligent working farmer. 
atmosphere, shades the ground more than the cotton | Joseph Harris, associate editor of the Genesee Farmer, 
plant, and is less than half the time maturing. This) long a pupil and assistant of Mr. Lawes, has well said 
will in part account for the enduring fertility of the | that “if organic manure is applied to a soil in suffici- 
Scioto bottoms under the corncrop. But I apprehend lent quantity to supply the required nitrogen for the 
that their mysterious productiveness is anything but | growing crop, all the inorganic elements will be also 
an enigma to the man who plows in the long ligneous | necessarily therewith contained ; and what is lacking 
corn-stalks and the droppings left by the hogs and cat-|in carbonic acid, will be supplied by the atmosphere.” 
tle who glean the fodder and the nubbins. Lastspring| It has long been a puzzle to the learned, why plants 
as I passed along the extensive alluvial plains which | that are found to contain so little nitrogen on analysis, 
skirt the Railroad from Columbus to Cincinnati, I was|should be so much increased by its abundance in the 
struck with the vastness of the corn-fields ; and still} soil in which they grow. Mr. Lawes accounts for it 
more by the immense quantity and large size of the|in the great destruction of the nitrogen employed in 
corn-stalks which strewed the fields then under the | dissolving and fitting the inorganic elements of the 
plow for another crop ; being told’ by an Ohio farmer |soil into soluble food for plants ; it being five times as 
present, that the hogs had been two months in said | muchas is taken up into the organism of the plant. 
corn-fields, and th? cattle more than half the winter,}; Dr. Lee has well remarked in his notice of Prof. 
the secret of the semper-fertility of the Ohio corn| Wells’ report, that “time is one of nature’s greatest 
lands was now for the first time revealed to me. To|aids in producing important changes in the chemical 
an eastern farmer, who husbands his corn fodder, while and physical constitution of bodies,” and that “in no 
he wastes to the winds the fecal matter obtained from | country has science yet committed its tests to time un- 
it, the simple labor saving economy of his western |der the elements of nature inthe open air; hence the 
brother appears slovenly and wasteful. But the prac-/| failure of science and practice to harmonise in many 
tice of taking from the field the cereal crop only, lea-|instances to the damage of both.” How often, after 
ving the balance to be thus fitted and returned to the | manuring and fitting a spot of land for cucumbers and 
soil as manure, is certainly to follow nature in her| melons, [ have had my anticipations of a crop defeat- 
process of refertilizing the earth’s surface. led, while he that planted on a virgin soil, secured the 

Dr. Lee says agricultural chemists ought to study | maximum yield with little culture ; but after my pre- 
more the “ combustible elements” of soils;—that these | pared soil had lain over one year, I found that in the 
predominate to a much greater extent in the alluvial| meantime, nature’s balance had so far mended my 
bottoms of the Mississippi, than on the more continu-| patchwork, that my subsequent success was certain. 
ously elevated lands formed by drift, must be evident Very truly yours, 
to the most limited observer. On the extended pla- Samuet WIttiams. 
teau of the fourth Chickasaw bluff, near Memphis,the| Waterloo, N. Y.. Dec., 1852. 
same finely comminuted soil is observable, to which ; ee eer ae 
Prof. Wells attributes such a capacity for absorbing 
and retaining ammonia and carbonic her ; yet those TWENTY-FIVE MILES OF UNDER-DRAINS! 
lands have been made compact, heavy, and barren by | Letter from J. Johnston—Experiments in tile-draining. 
cotton ; until the planter has removed the fences to| In the article on under-draining and the use of drain 
a more genial virgin soi} ; at this time these deserted | tiles or pipes, in our last paper, we alluded to the in- 
fields are overgrown with may-weed, a variety of the} troduction of machinery for the manufactory of drain 
anthemis of Linn., there called dog-wort. While look-| pipes in Western New York, and stated that many 
ing at this waste on a finely situated soil, lacking no- | farmers had commenced draining their moist clay lands 
thing but nitrogen, it seemed passing strange to me,| with these pipes, and that the investment of capital in 
that the Southern planter should thus continue to neg-|such improvements was found highly profitable. We 
lect to grow those nitrogen bearing plants, peas and} take pleasure now in laying before our readers a letter 
clover, to be plowed under as the never failing amend-| just received from Mr. Johnston, of Seneca co.. N. Y., 
ment to a soil thus exhausted. I saw beautiful red|the pioneer in this species of improvement,to whom 
clover growing at Point Pleasant, six miles below New | we alluded as having made nine miles of such drains. 
Madrid ; it seems to run a race with the young plants|It will be seen that our statement was far below the 
of the cotton wood, P. Angulata. Thomas Affleck, of | truth ; and that he abundantly confirms the opinion 
Washington, Miss., in a communication to the Com-| we expressed in regard to the profits of such improve- 
missioner of Patents in 1849, says, that clover sown| ments. At another time we may give some other facts 
in autumn and treated with plaster, never fails to ma-| in regard to Mr. Johnston’s farming,as we think many 
ture in that region, and to flourish throughout the suc-| of our readers would like to know more about the far- 
ceeding summer, while clover sown in the spring, is| mer who has made over twenty-five miles of under-drains — | 
liable to die before the plant can obtain that strength| on one farm, and made them all pay!—Ep. O. Curt. | 
of root necessary to enable it to stand the heat of a Near Geneva, Dec. 21, 1852. 
Southern summer’s sun. The cow pea plant he says| M.B. Batenam, Es., Dear Sir—In the Cultivator | 

| 
| 





























is also a never failing amendment to the most sterile of Dec. 15th, I notice that you say I have constructed 


or worn soils, when plowed in green as manure. |nine miles of drains. I have increased them to twenty- 
It must be encouraging to every thinking farmer of| five miles and over, and have not finished yet. Tintend 

the present day, to find that the theory of the omnipo-| to lay at least ten thousand more tile next spring, every 

tence of mineral manures is giving way to that which | tile being 15 inches in length. 

alone accords with all his experience in the use of the| Almost every county in Western New York is now 

nitrogenous manures of the stable. It would seem/|doing more or less at tile draining. My son-in-law, 

that a theory which Liebig suggested as collateral,! Mr, Swan, who owns a farm adjoining mine, has laid 
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over seventy thousand tile this season—say over 16 hibition, we have seen more of ourselves, and of the 
miles ; and a great many others of my neighbors are /many articles of fine quality that we possess, than we 
draining this season. Damp or wet lands last season ever saw before. Our platform is co-extensive with 
had very bad crops of wheat, but mine, on thorough |the boundaries of the county, from which none of any 
drained land, gave 30 bushels to the acre, whereas |age or sex are excluded, either as visitors or competi- 
those with even damp land did not get over one-third | tors. 
of that, and many far less. | “Here, all meet to advance a common cause, in 
Nothing I ever saw in the line of farm improvement | whick all have a common interest—here, no political 
has paid so wellas draining. I sent for pattern tiles |or religious sentiments entertained by any one, can be 
from Scotland in epee erg was ren before I could brought into mere “en the discordant views or opin- 
get any person to make them, and the price was so 'ions entertaine y others. 
high, it was impossible for me todo much. I got the| «It is for you, for the people of the county at large, 
price a in 1841, er I wn on “ fast a my oo - stage og heel = eae? ma = 
means would permit; and now I can drain for one flow from this exhibition ; whether industry will be 
half the expense, both in digging and in tile, which it | stimulated, ambition aroused, and emulation increased; 











cost me when I first commenced. But I am wearing 
out, and must stop draining after completing what I 
intend to do next season, if I live. In my experience 
as to the profits of draining, J find the increase of crops 
for two seasons, always pays the expense of draining ; 
and on wet land it will sometimes far more than pay 
in the first season, especially incorn. After nextsea- 
son, I shall have only 31 acres out of 306, but whatis 
tile drained. Yours Respectfully, 
Joun Jouxston. 
2-s2eee- 


SOILING, OR SUMMER-FEEDING STOCK. 


Epitors Oxnro CuLtrvator—I wish to give you the 
result of an experiment I tried last summer in the way 
of cutting clover for summer feed, as a hint to those on 
small farms. 


I determined to feed my stock, consequently racks 
were prepared and the process commenced. It re- 
quired one hand with a yoke of oxen and wagon, 
three hours per day, amounting to about $20. Our 
cattle and hogs have done as well as 1 ever had them 
do, swelled none with clover, and when the clover was 
ripe, we cut enough to till a mow 15 feet by 25, six- 


teen feet deep, then cut where we first began, until 


our small grain was off, which amounted to but asmal! 
part of the field. In the fall we cut seed enough to 
make some 12 bushels, and last, though not least, the 
ground has the appearance of being enriched four-fold 
more than if it had been pastured and exposed to the 
hot sun. Now, counting the hay at $5 per ton, we 
have $40; clover-seed $5 per bushel, $60; making 
$100 ior $20 Jabor. [shoud have mentioned that we 
had only 12 acres in clove r, and 6 cows, 1 bull, 6 colts, 


1 yoke of oxen, 20 hogs, and 4 working horses, when 


not in the harness. M. J. Netson. 
Mt. Auburn, Ind., Dec., 1852. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY—ADDRESS AND FAIR. 


We failed to receive any notice of the Agricultural 
Fair of our sister county of Fairfield, until a shorttime 


since we received acopy of the excellent address de- | 


livered on the occasion, by J. T. Brazee, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Society, from which we select a few para- 
graphs : 


“The interest that has been manifested in this first 


Fair of our county, in which Farmers, Tradesmen, 


Merchants, Professional men, all, have united, must be | 


as gratifying to the officers of the Society, who have 
been specially charged with all the arrangements for 
our exhibition, as it is auspicious to the cause we desire 
to promote. From all parts of the county, there has 
been gathered together, as if by magic, of the various 
growths and products of the industry and skill of our 
people, whatever was rare or excellent in its kind.— 
These productions, more numerous in quantity and far 
better in quality than any one had anticipated, have 
been the source of pleasure and delight to the thou- 
sands who have visited these grounds. During the ex- 


Fearing my pasture would fall short, | 
and to enable me to remove a fence near a hedge-row, | 


| whether our labor, skill and expenditures will in future 
| be better directed and thereby rendered more produc- 
|tive and available. Hereafter we can make each suc- 
|cessive Fair better and more interesting than the one 
|which preceded it. The time will often be referred 
|to, during the year, by the old as well as the young, as 
}an approaching holiday that will come laden with in- 
struction as well as pleasure. 
“ Let us then regard the little fire thathas been here 
|kindled upon the altar of improvement, as a Vestal 
Fire, always to be kept burning—and let it be increa- 
sed from year to year,as the appropriate period rolls 
round for holding our Annual Fair, until its light shall 
illuminate, not only our own, but all our surrounding 
| counties.” 


NN 


CRAWFORD COUNTY—PREMIUM CROPS. 


The first premium crop of corn was awarded to Li- 
nas Ross ; 126 bushels per acre on new plain lands, 
pastured the last twenty-five years, strong blue grass 
sward, plowed the 8th of Jane, planted the 9th of June 
with a spade, without harrowing the grounds, planted 
three feet one way and twenty inches the other, three 
to six grains in a hill. 

The second premium corn crop was awarded to Je- 
remiah Morris, being 98 5-7 bushels per acre. The 
premium for the best one-fourth acre potatoes was 
|awarded to John Burnsides, the amount raised on that 
} amount of ground being 75 bushels. Soil, sandy loam, 
had not been plowed for six years, plowed deep, well 
| harrowed, planted in hills about three feet apart each 
/way, three pieces to a hill, the larger potatoes being 
cut into from two to four pieces, worked once with a 
| cultivator, hoed once, and plowed twice. 

The premium for the best one acre oats was awar- 
ded to Jonathan Aurandt, having raised 64 bushels to 
the acre. Soil, black loam, plowed once, harrowed 
twice, sowed about the 20th of April. 
| The premium list offered by the Society amounts 
to $251 25 in money, and 114 Agricultural papers. 
Amount of premiums awarded in money, $175 00; 78 
agricultural papers. 
| The Society elected the following officers for the en- 
| suing year: 
| R.W. Musgrave, Sulphur Springs, President. 
| §. S. Caldwell, Bucyrus, Vice President; S. Myers, 
do., Treasurer; A. Failor, do., Secretary. 

NEE 

Hoven 1n Cartte, is speedily relieved by putting in 
the animal’s mouth a thick hay-rope, the size of a 
man’s wrist, drawn tight and fastened at the top of the 
head. This causes the animal to retch, by which 
/Mmeans the gas is liberated from the stomach, in a much 
| Safer way, than by the barbarous mode of tapping in 
| the side. 


| 
| 


eee ee eee ee 
(<r A little wrong done to another is a great wrong 
done to yourselves. 

| <> Those who speak without reflection, often re- 
|member their own words afterwards with sorrow. 
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[It gave us much pleasure, a few weeks since, to receive a 
long and friendly letter from our venerable and much esteemed 
friend, Davip THomas, in acknowledgment of a copy of the 
the Report of the last meeting of the Ohio Pomological Socie- 
ty. The following extracts will interest many of our readers :] 

“T write but little for the pressin these days, for I 
am more infirm than when we last met. * * * *| 
Some years ago [ was eager to get the best varieties 
of fruit; and as my facilities for obtaining grafts or 
cuttings, were unusual, I failed not to employ them ; 
but it proved an unprofitable speculation. Because an | 
apple for instance, was liked in some districts by in- | 
competent judges, it was sent on; and I have now in 
my collection many such, which are far below the ave- | 
rage of common seedling varieties. I presume they are | 
better, however, in their native soils; but a valuable ap- 
ple has several traits of character requiring particular 
attention. Not only ought the flavor to be fine, but the 
tree should be thrifty ; and it should also be a good 
bearer ; and it should mostly be free from that Lichen 
which fastens on some kinds in wet seasons, often 
rendering them unfit forthe market. Without atten- 
tion to these points, and perhaps to some others, we | 
may plant, and cultivate, and have but little for our | 
pains. } 

I have not found the Northern Spy profitable, though | 
I have had a thrifty tree of this sort for more than ten | 
years. Had Ino others—no Spitzenburghs, Swaars, 
or Greenings—my orchard would be worth but little ; 
and I have no high testimony to give in favor of the | 
Early Joe, except its flavor. Some years ago I helped 
to name the Springport Pippin, which we thought very 
excellent ; but it is too unthrifty for common culture. 

Perhaps our highest flavored apple is the Graven- 
stein, a tree which once bore well, though I think it 
has not yielded one-bushel in the last five years, taken 
collectively. Is it productive with you ? 

But I had no intention to say half as much when I 
began, still I must proceed a little further. Good ap- 
ples for stewing—free from all unpleasant twang—are 
very desirable, but very rare. At this time, I could 
only recommend with perfect confidence, three sorts, 
namely—Red Astrachan, Belmont or Waxen, and the 
Garden Apple. The last is now at its best season ; 
and so nearly between sweet and sour, that the addition 
of sugar is not necessary, differing in this respect en- 
tirely from the others. Of its history, I only know 
that my old friend, Nathan Comstock, cultivated it 
near Lockport, from which place grafts were sent to 
J. J. Thomas and myself. 

Thy sincere friend, Davin THomas. 

Greatfield, Cayuga co., N. Y., 11th mo. 10, 1852. 


P. S. IL observe a difference in the mode of spell- 
ing the names of fruit, which I think it would be de- 
sirable to remove. Downing and Thomas spell one 
name, Spitzenburgh ; but we have still higher authori- 
ty, Gov. Clinton and William Prince spelled it so be- 
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fore them ; yet I observe that Spitzenberg (or burg) is 
the prevailing orthography in your Transactions. Is 
it not as desirable to spell a name right, as tospell a 
word right! Spitzenburgh, after whom that apple was 
named, was gardner to one of the old patroons of Al- 
bany—at least so I have been informed. 

Until Downing attempted to change the name, an- 
other sort was always spelled Bel/flower. Itis a native 
of the neighborhood of Burlington, N. J., and why it 


ought to have a French name, I have not been able to 
discover. 























I observe that J. J. T. uses the old orthog- | 
raphy, and very properly, in my opinion. In your) 
Transactions, I observe that both spellings are em-| 


ployed. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
December 4th, 1852. 
[From THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. } 

Seep PLranters—By H. Davis, and Samuel and 
Morton Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa.: We claim, 
first, the employment of the sigmoid, or other simi- 
larly curved or angular receiving and discharging 
openings, in combination with the reciprocating slide 
and feeding stubs, for the purposes specified ; the said 
reciprocating slide having angular points projecting 
into the said sigmoid openings, for effecting the dis- 
charge of the seed from the outlets from which the 
stubs are receding, while the latter are feeding the 
seed toward the opposite extremities or outlets of the 
openings, during each movement of the slide, by means 
of the inclined slides of said points, and the movement 
of the slide. 

Frax Putters—By Lewis S. Chichester, of Brook- 
lyn, L. I.: I do not wish to limit myself to the mere 
construction or arrangementof the parts. I claim the 
employment of one or more pairs of rollers, as de- 
scribed, in combination with the fingers or separators, 
or their equivalents, for presenting the stalks to the 
bite of the rollers, to be drawn in as described ; also, 
in combination with the rollers—the revolving arm, or 
arms, for collecting and drawing the stalks to the bite 
of the rollers, and also the employment of the fulcrum 
bar, as described. 

Cotton Seep Prantrers—Wm. A. Gates, Mount 
Comfort, Tenn.: I claim, in combination with a ro- 
tary cylinder or box, having apertures in its perimeter, 
the projecting edges or wings, radial ribs or plates, and 
projecting fingers or prongs, arranged around the axle; 
the whole operating to separate or disentangle the 
seeds to be sown, immediately previous to the disposi- 
tion thereof, in the furrow—as set forth. 

Tanninc—By David Kennedy, of Reading, Pa.: I 
claim the use of borax in combination with nitre, alum 
and terra japonica, in solutions of tanning, for the pur- 
poses set forth. 

Seep Pianters—By L. W. Culver, of Louisville, 
Ky.: I claim making the cells in the tops of the 
grooves, so that they shall carry single grains, and 
combining therewith a cleaner, which extends into the 
groove behind the seed, as each cell in turn arrives at 
or over the seeding tube, for the purpose of carrying 
around and depositing with certainty the seeds or 
grains, singly, substantially as described. 

Fietp Rouiers For cutrine Starks anp WEEDS— 
By Jos. H. Gest, of Batavia, Ohio: I claim the em- 
ployment or use of the knife roller, said knives being 
either of straight or spiral form, in combination with 
the pins and forks, the knives, as the machine moves 
along, cutting the stalks from the roots, and also the 
stalks into pieces, while lying upon the ground, and the 
pins and prongs of the fork drawing the stalks within 
range of the knives, as specified. 

Seep PLantrers—By Henry Nicum, of Unionville, 
Pa. : I claim, first, the construction of the compound 
grain slide, as described, by which the amount of grain 
required to be sown is graduated at pleasure, as set 
forth. 

Second, the mitre bar, constructed as described, to 
raise the apparatus for lifting the drill teeth and throw- 
ing the slides out of gear, completely out of the way 
of the operator, thus allowing him to get at the drill 
teeth, for the purpose of cleaning of obstructions, with 
a facility altogether unknown in machines constructed 
with a horizontal bar in the rear. 

Straw Cutrers—By Joel Dawson, of Barnesville, 
Ohio: I claim, in combination with the rake and 
spring, the pressure piece and roller, constructed and 
arranged as set forth. 

[ To be continued. ]} 
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IMPROVEMENT OF POULTRY. 


The English Dorking, Cochin China and Shaghat. 

While most other interests involved in the circle of 
domestic economy, have, for a few years past, been 
consulted and improved, the subject of poultry has, 
until lately, been wholly neglected. The thought 
that fowls of a larger size, finer forms, more beautiful 
plumage, and of better habits and character could be 
cultivated, seems not to have entered the mind of the 
farmer. 
its universality, has wholly clouded the idea of its im- 
portance. Every poor man, able to hire a room suffi- 
cient to shelter himself, his wife and his stove, has kept 
his half dozen fowls. And the able farmer with his 
five scores, has hardly once thought of the beauty and 
utility of uniform color, larger size, and better char- 
acter. 

That there has been room for great improvement in 
the native fowls of this country, and that the introduc- 
tion of foreign breeds has already accomplished much 
improvement, is not to be disputed. But it cannot be 
conceded that every thing that is foreign, is from that 
cause alone, superior and excellent. I see not why a 
breed of fowls, as large as a turkey, should be less ex- 
pensive to keep than the turkey, or should be more 
profitable, or in any respect preferable to the turkey. 
Why then should breeds of enormous size be sought 
after ? 

The English Dorking, either white, or rich buff or 
fawn color, well shaped, hardy, domestic, and weigh- 
ing, at twelve months old, four to six pounds dressed, 
is a desirable fowl. But in some respects the Chinese 
varieties are an improvement upon this breed. The 
Shanghai and Cochin China, which are the best of 
these varieties, are generally rather larger than the 
Dorking, and more plump and beautiful in form. If 
not more costly to keep, and equally hardy and prolific, 
they would be the preferable fowl. So far as my ex- 
perience extends, (and I have kept both kinds during 
summer and winter,) I have imagined no difference in 
the productiveness of either, or in the expense of sus- 
taining them. Although IT would not relinquish the 
culture of the Dorking, still I esteem the Chinese bird, 
all things considered, the “ne plus ultra” of domestic 
fowls. 

A cross of the select Dorking hen, with the Shang- 
hai or Cochin China cock, produces a most excellent 
fowl. The china, being a tropical bird, does not 
fledge as speedily, nor reach maturity as soon as the 
Dorking, which is a native of a higher latitude. This 
cross therefore, while it somewhat increases the size 
of the Dorking, and improves its form, expedites also 
the maturity of the Shanghai. A bird of this cross 
will be full fledged in about half the time of a full 
blood China. But the pure China is still the more 
beautiful bird. 

There is altogether an erroneous impression exten- 
sively entertained, in regard to the necessity of feath- 
ered legs, to the purity of the blood of the Chinese 
fowl. The fact of feathered legs, in the varieties of 
both Cochin China and Shanghai, has nothin to do 
with the purity of the bloodof either. In their native 
country, they are both clean limbed and feathered, and 
bear the same name, as I am assured by a gentleman 


who has cultivated both, and imported them, for his! 


own private use and gratification. Feathered limbs, 
as a curious and singular feature of the bird, may per- 
haps please for ashort time. And tothe man of fancy, 
whose “ henery” is swept and garnished, may do well 
enough. But to the every day man, whose fowls 
have access to the barn yard, the cow pen, and the 
floor of the porkers, these feathered appendages must 
be any thing else than desirable, in muddy, wet and 
freezing weather. Like the honey bee, their legs 


The familiarity of this interest, together with | 
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would soon be heavily ioaded, but with a freight of 
quite a different character. The freer from feathers 
on the legs therefore, the more desirable would they 
be for the farmer’s use. The leading shades of color 
of the Cochin China, seem to be buff, orange or yel- 
low. Of the Shanghais, the same, and also a brown- 
ish yellow, fringed with black, often very beautiful— 
while the cocks of both varieties carry extremely rich, 
high colors. The Dorking,the Cochin China and the 
Shanghai, notwithstanding the ridicule to which the 
latter have been, at times subjected, are probably as 
near the standard of excellence, for all the purposes 
for which they are designed, as we can reasonably ex- 
pect or desire.— Wool Grower. 

-—-eoc + 


A NEW CIRCULAR SAW. 


The Nashua Telegraph gives the following account 
of a newly invented saw, which, if found to operate 
well, we think must effect quite a revolution in sawing 
lumber. Page’s portable saw-mills will come in use 
all over the country if this improvement succeeds well. 
It is the invention of Mr. A. V. George, of Nashua, 
N. H.: 

“Tt is run without an arbor, and in such a manner 
as to cut a board nearly the width of the saw. The 
announcement was received with credulity in high me- 
chanical] quarters. We published a week or two since 
a paragraph from the Scientific American, which is 
supposed to be posted up in these matters, declaring 
its utter disbelief in the truth of the statement, and 
anxiously inquiring for the inventor, and how it is 
done. ; 

We have seen the machine operate, and can tell 
the editor how itisdone. His other inquiry is already 
answered. ‘The saw which we saw operate is a foot 
in diameter, and cut a board ten inches wide, and we 
will try to tell how the thing is done. The saw is 





| placed horizontally, and upon two opposite edges lies 


tightly held between two iron wheels or pulleys, coy- 
ered with leather ; then an iron plate passes across 
the centre upon the upper side of the saw, in which a 
pivot attached to the upperside of the saw runs. This 
keeps the saw steadily in its place, while the under 
side of the saw presents a clear surface from the pul- 
leys upon one edge to those upon the other. Motion 
is applied to these pulleys, and those on opposite sides 
of the saw moving in opposite directions, the saw is 
moved round re pidly, held in place, as before stated, by 
the pivot revolving in the plate across the centre.— 
This plate is brought to an edge upon either side, so 
that in sawing a board, it springs so as to pass over it. 
The log, for the machine is designed for sawing logs, 
is placed upon the carriage, which feeds itself, and as 
it progresses the board passes over the plate. When 
it has cut through,the board is removed, the log raised 
by a convenient operation, so as to cut another board, 
the motion reversed, and the carriage goes back again, 
cutting a board as it goes, and so on, until the log is 
all sawed up. 

The great advantage of the planis the ability to saw 
large logs—a saw four feet in diameter sawing a board 
nearly its own width. The power being applied to 
the outer edge of the saw, it is obvious that the larger 
the saw, the greater the power, being increased in the 
same ratio that it is decreased in the old method. It 
may seem as if the pulleys which impart motion to the 
saw might be made to slip upon it when any obstacle 
is placed against it. But we saw it demonstrated, 
again and again, that while the pulleys run the saw 
runs, and when an obstacle of sufficient force was ap- 
plied to stop the saw, it stopped the pulleys, and let a 
three inch belt slip upon the shaft, the saw holding the 
pulleys fast. The machine is an ingenious one, and 
yet simple in its principles.” 
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NORMAN DILIGENCE HORSE IN OHIO. 


In some notes on a visit to Pickaway county, last | 


summer, we made brief mention of a pure Norman 
Horse, imported and owned by our friend Dr. M. Brown, 
of Circleville, and we promised to «give our readers 


some further information respecting this breed of 


Horses. 

Normandy, from which these horses take their name, 
is a province cf France; and this particular breed of 
horses are the kind used throughout France, for their 
heavy diligences or stage coaches, for which purpose 
they have been bred with great care under government 
regulations for many years. Every one who has trav- 
eled in that country must have admired the surprising 
strensth and endurance of these horses—and consider- 
ing the heavy lumbering style of the vehicles to which 


they are attached, and the roughly paved roads, the | 


they would be a great improvement on our native mon- 
grel stock, which are generally very poorly adapted to 
draught, and inferior to the Norman when put on the 
road. The Dilgence horse is also remarkably easy to 
break, and kind and courageous under all circumstan- 
ces.” 

The committee of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, in speaking of Mr. Harris’ imported Norman 
horse, the sire of “ Louis Phillippe,” say “ This horse 
belongs to the breed used for the diligence or stage 
coach in France, and although not decidedly fleet, they 
are remarkable for their bottom and endurance. It 
may, indeed, be well doubted whether any other va- 
riety of horses would drag those cumbrous vehicles so 
great distances in a given time. Like their descend- 
ents, the Canadian horses, they are easily kept, will 


speed witli which they travel is also quite remarkable. | feed on the coarsest materials, and are remarkable for 


Their color is usually an iron or ashey grey, occasion- 
ally dappled, but not often. Insize they appear only 
medium, though owing to their great depth of quarter 
and breadth of chest, their weight is considerably above 
the average of horses. They donot compare in beauty 
with the Arabian or showy English breeds, but those 
who admire the evidences of strength and usefulness, 
their appearance cannot fail to please. ‘The “ French 
Canadian” horses of this country, so celebrated for 
their strength and endurance, are descendants from 
the Norman, but degenerated in size and appearance. 

The Engraving at the head of this article is a por- 
trait of the Norman horse “ Louis Phillippe,” owned 
by R. B. Howland, of Cayuga co., N. Y., and bred by 
Edward Harris, of New Jersey, from stock imported by 
him from France, in 1839. This horse is more stately 
in form, and more dappled in color, than the breed are 
often seen in France. Mr. Howland states that he 
“was led tothe purchase of this horse from the know- 
ledge acquired of them during a tour of several months 
on the continent of Europe. From their unsurpassed 
activity, strength and hardihood, he was convinced 


their freedom from disease, and their iron hardihood 
and endurance under all circumstances. 

‘“* Your committee consider Mr. Harris’ horse one of 
unusual substance and symmetry, for the breed. The 
shoulder lies well back, the back is short, the whole 
conformation betraying immense strength. He has a 
great length and substance of fore-arm, and the limb 
below the knee is clean and short, for the character 
of the breed. He also displayed free and spirited action. 
Your committee cannot but believe that in its pure 
state, the variety of horses would prove one of the 
most valuable for heavy draft ; and there is little doubt 
that crossed with the light mares of our country, would 
produce a peculiarly hardy and active raee of horses, 
fit for the road and the plow.” 

Dr. Brown’s, we believe, is the first horse of this 
breed introduced into Ohio, and we congratulate the 
farmers of Pickaway county on this acquisition to their 
farm stock. With judicious use, we have no doubt 
this horse will prove highly useful in producing an im- 
proved style of horses, especially for the plow and | 
other farm purposes. 
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COLUMBUS, JANUARY 1, 1853. 


Tue APPEARANCE OF OUR Suetet, we think is decid-| 
edly improved, and we design to make at least corres- 
ponding improvement in the character of its contents 
for the year upon which we have now entered—espe- 
cially if our host of able correspondents continue to 
aid us with their pens, as we trust they will, and our 
thousands of friendiy readers use their influence to in-| 
crease our subscription list, as they now promise to do. 
Remember, that 15,000 is our mark for thé present 
year, and if we may judge from the receipts of the past 
week, it will be fully reached. Our Rott or Honor! 
is growing fast about these days. 


CoRRESPONDENTS, and others who may find the Ohio 
Cultivator coming to their address, without having or- 
dered it, will please to consider it a New Year’s pres- 
ent, from us or some other friend, and not imagine 
that a dun will be forthcoming after awhile. A few 
copies of this number may be sent gratuitously to per- 
sons who are not subscribers, as friends of agriculture 
sometimes furnish us names for this purpose. 


Ovr New York Frrenns have given us much plea- 
sure by their kindly tokens of remembrance, several 
of which appear in this number, and, we are sure, will 
be read with interest by Ohio farmers. 


SEVFRAL ComMUNICATIONS, and numerous inquiries | 
are on hand for next number. Some of these are | 
omitted to make room for the beautiful engraving on 
our next page. 


. Heavy Rarns have fallen in these parts during the 
past ten days, causing some damage to bridges and’ 
carrying off fences and corn along our rivers, and ren-| 
dering the common roads almost impassable. | 


Tue Lanps ror Sate, by M. L. Sullivant, Esq., near 
this city, are deserving che attention of settlers. They | 
are mostly of good quality, and offered at low prices, 
considering the advantages of good roads, markets &c. | 
Lest some may suppose that Mr. S. is abandoning his| 
profession, we would state that he reserves a snug 
homestead of from 3,000 to 5,000 acres, not included in| 
his advertisement. 

A New Herp Boox.—The Scioto Cattle Importing, 
Company intend shortly to publish a Herd Book, espe-| 
cially for a record of the pedigrees of the cattle be- 
longing to the different importations of the Scioto Com-| 
pany, and the thoroughbred descendents of said cattle. | 
All persons having such animals, are Este to| 
send the pedigrees, without delay, to Tho. S. Bennett, 
Secretary, Chillicothe. 


* Morcan Buirusn.’—We invite the attention of 
amateurs of fast horses to the advertisement of Mr. 
Austin, in this paper. It is not often such stock is 
offered for sale in Ohio. 

Butter has recently been imported from Ireland 
into Boston. | 

A Strate TEMPeRANce Convention is to be held in| 
this city on the Sth inst. 
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| ports from those seeds distributed last spring. 
_kee, of Huntsville, Logan county, says he received a 
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Tue Ono State Boarp or AGRICULTURE will meet 
in this city on the 11th inst., to make out the list of 
premiums, &c., for the next Fair. 

-2ee + 


Take Care or THE Sueep, especially this wet and 


| stormy weather. It is now very certain that the price 


of wool the coming season will be quite high, and the 
quantity can be increased as well as the quality im- 
proved, by judicious care of the sheep during winter. 

Wheat Frecps will need looking to, after these 
heavy rains, and the drain furrows opened where need- 
ed, or standing water may omy the crop. 





TuHose SEEps AGAIN. —_w e have © very flattering re- 
E. Dur- 


diploma from his County Society for a beet that mea- 
sured over two feet in length and eighteen inches in 
circumference, and a cabbage, set out in July, which 
weighed over 26 pounds. He has also 6,000 plants, 
from a quart of Osage Orange seed. 

-2eoe + 

Great YteLp or Crover Seep.—Mr. John Singer, 
of Harrison county, informs us that he harvested. the 
present season, twelve bushels and 18 Ibs. of clover 
seed, (weighing 64 lbs. to the bushel) from a piece of 
ground measuring only 2 acres 3 roods and 34 poles. 
He is a competitor for the State premium, for this crop, 
and if he does not get it, we should like to be informed 
who raised a better crop. 

*7-oeoe? 

In Goop Time.— The Editor of the Scioto Gazette 
puts forward the claim of Chillicothe as the place for 
the State Fair of 1854. We will cordially second 
that motion, friend Exy, if you will promise that the 
Valley Railroad shall connect your city with ours by 
that time. And we will propose that the people of 
the entire Scioto Valley unite tn bestowing a vote of 
thanks, and a Silver Pitcher, to Seneca W. Exy for his 
able and persevering advocacy of Rai] Roads, and 
other public improvements. 

2.eoer - 

Tue Onto State TEACHERS’ AssocrATION has just 
closed one of the strongest meetings which that body 
has ever held. The opening Address, by M. F. Cow- 
DERY, of Sandusky City, was a masterly production, 
filled with stern, yet kindly truth. It is worthy to be 
inscribed in letters of gold, and displayed in every 
school-room in the land. 


*s2cee 


Meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society. 


We would remind the members and other persons 
interested, that a meeting of the Ohio State Pomologi- 
cal Society will be held at Columbus, pursuant to ad- 
journment, on the second Tuesday, 11th of January, 
1853, for the purpose of examining winter fruits—cor- 
recting names, comparing qualities, &c. Persons hav- 
ing choice kinds of winter fruits are requested to bring 
or send specimens for the meeting. Packages may 
be directed to the care of M. B. Batenam, Columbus. 

+see + 


Good Wool and Good Prices. 





Mr. Jas. Pittsford, of Granville, has sent us a copy 
of the bill of sales of his clip of wool, sold at the Kin- 
derhook depot by H. Blanchard & Co., Oct. 1852: 


173 lbs. super superfine, at 67 cts., $115 91 


7 « 60 * 148 20 
137 “ Extra “ §5 “ 75 35 
43 “ Prime <« §0 “ 21 50 
7 * Re L “« qi « 3 29 
607 $364 


Total expenses only $18 60. 
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NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS---1853. 


Above is an engraving of the magnificent building now er 
‘in the city of New York, for the purposes of an Exhib 








¢ building are each 365 feet. 
S space on ground floor, 111,000 square feet. 
area, 173,000 square feet, or four acres. 


ing on Reservoir Square 
of the Industry of all 
¢ Nations, or, as it is more familiarly termed, a Crystal Palace, or World’s Fair. 

The Ground Plan of the building forms an octagon, and is surmounted by a Greek 
» Cross, with a Dome over the intersection. The extreme length and breadth of the 
Height of Dome to top of Lantern, 148 feet. 
Galleries, 62,000 square feet. 


“ntire 


Whole 





nave, 41 feet wide, 67 feet high, and 365 feet long ; while on approaching the centre, 
he will find himself under a dome 100 feet across, and 118 feet high. It is certain, 
therefore, that the edifice will be larger and more effective, in its interior view, than 
any thing in the country. 

The whole business is managed by a joint stock Association, incorporated by the N. 46 
Y. Legislature, with a capital of $300,000. Turopore Senewrck, Esq., is President, /A9 
to whom letters for information may be addressed. Office, No. 53, Broadway, N. York. 4 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PomoLocicaL Soct- 
ETY—Second Session—held at Philadelphia, Sept. 
13th and 14th, 1852. 

This is a handsome pamphlet, of 168 pages, con- 
taining matter of importance to pomologists and nurse- 
rymen ; especially such as are familiar with the do- 
ings of other Societies and Conventions of this kind. 
The discussions in regard to the varieties of fruits best 
adapted for the different sections of this Union, and 
the progress made in correcting erroneous names of 
fruits, cannot fail to prove of much public advantage. 


“ NortH Western Fruit Growers’ Association” — 
Transactions of its Second Session—at Dixon, IIl., 
Sept. 29th and 30th, 1852. 

This is neat pamphlet of 40 pages, and its contents 
speak well for the progress of fruit growing in what 
has formerly been called the far west. Sixty-two 
names are given as members of the Association, and 
the lists of fruits exhibited show that good fruit is not 
as scarce in that region as some might imagine. Dr. 
J. A. Kennicott, of Northfield, Ill.,is the President of 
the Association. 

Litre Sitver Srrine, or Tales and Poems for the 
young: By Wm. Oxanp Bourne. 

We have referred this choice little volume to a com- 
mittee of two, at our fireside, and they pronounce it! 
the very best of the season. We have examined it 
with some care and shall not attempt to reverse the 
decision of the little folks. Little Silver String is a 
neat gift book for all seasons. Published by Charles 
Scribner, N. Y. 

Onto Journat oF Epucation.—The first Volume of 
this instructive monthly, neatly bound, has been laid 
upon our table. Those who have neglected to sub- 
scribe for this periodical, can obtain the bound Vol- 
ume for $1. The papers are of a high order of talent 
and the editorial corps have nobly acquitted themselves 
of the responsible duty imposed at the outset. The) 
subscription for the Journal should be doubled this 
year. 

MisceLLany AnD Review.—A literary and practical | 
monthly periodical of this name, has just been issued 
at Memphis, Tenn. If the succeeding numbers equal | 
the first, the work will prove one of the most useful of 
its kind in the West, and we bel-eve that the West is 
equal to any other portion of the world. Edited by 
Dr. I. Essert. 56 pp.; $2 a year. 

a 


A NEW REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. (?) 


Mr. A. Rosinet, of Bedford, Cuyahoga county, O., 
communicates the following to the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, as the result of an experiment of one 
season, but needing further trial to confirm its value. 
We have little faith that it will be found effective, but 
as it is easily tried, we give it a place.—Ed. O. Cult. 

“ Last spring I determined to save my plums if pos- | 
sible, and accordingly provided myself with two wooden | 
bows bent by a small cord fastened at each end so as| 
to form a semi-circle of such size that when the two 
were placed together, a perfect circle was made about | 
7 or 8 feet diameter ; the intermediate space of each | 
semi-circle was filled with white sheeting. These I at| 
regular intervals placed on the ground beneath the| 
trees and shook the trees so as to bring down usually | 
at each shaking from 10 to 80 Curculios, which were | 
destroyed. Finding that my sheeting mildewed when | 
left on the ground, I suspended each sheet toa branch | 
on the tree, so as to dry. When returning to shake | 
the trees, I found that not a single Curculio could be | 
obtained from a tree on which a sheet had been sus- | 
pended. I removed the sheets from tree to tree with | 
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| corn did not generally flourish in California. 


ULTIVATOR. VOL, IX. 
the same result—no injury was done to the fruit on 
any tree from which the sheet was suspended. 

“The coming season I shall suspend one piece or 
more (varying according to the size of the tree,) of 
about one yard painted white, made fast to two small 
pieces of wood, suspended from the centre of the top 
stick toa branch of the tree, and shall suspend these 
on the west side of each tree. Should the tree be 
large, I should recommend adding one or two additional 
sheets.” 

-s2ee + 


AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


On the 7th of last October, a large agricultural fair 
was held at Sacramento, which was quite an affair. 
An address was on that occasion delivered by Dr. John 
F. Morse, in which he made the following statements 
relalative to farms of different gentlemen. He said 
that, on the garden of Mr. Bennett, numbering 30 


acres, were raised 60 bushels of grain per acre. He 
employs 10 men, andrealizes $595 weekly. The gar- 


en of Messrs. Smith and Barber, numbering 30 acres 
yields $60 a day. 

Mr. Southwick, on his farm, keeps 125 cows, at a 
cost of $600 per month. He sells 176 gallons of milk 
daily,at $1 per gallon. He realizes $63,000 annually 
from his dairy alone. Gen. Hutchinson, on 80 acres, 
realizes 50 bushels per acre, which weighed 52 pounds 
to the bushel, and was worth $91,584. 

William H. Davis, on a farm of 600 acres, keeps 
2,000 head of stock. J. M. Horn, of San Rose Val- 
ey, has a farm of 200 acres, which produces 80 bush- 
els of barley to the acre ; also, 150 acres of potatoes, 
producing 300 bushels per acre. They are worth $4 
per bushel; besides large crops of wheat and oats. 

Mr. E. 8. Beard, of the same Valley, has 540 acres 
in bariey, wheat and oats, yielding on an average, 50 
bushels per acre. Also, 260 acres of potatoes, yield- 
ing 250 bushels per acre. Aggregate amount in value, 
$260,000. 

At a Jate meeting of the Farmers’ Club in this city 
(N. Y.,) Mr. Shelton, of California, stuted that Indian 
It grew 
to an enormous height with small crops, from 20 to 25 
feet high,at least. The climate is exceedingly change- 
able. Mr. S. said that he saw some Canada corn four 
to six feet high, the ears being near the ground. The 
westerly winds rush in at San Francisco, and rarify 
the hot air in the valley where stands the city. The 
branches of trees are all bent to the eastward. Vari- 


ous trees are so injured by wind and sand that they 
| become stunted end grow upin a bush form. 


t As soon 
as the rainy season begins, clover commences to grow 


and grows very bushy andtender. The Indian squaws 
gather baskets full, every day, making a kind of beve- 
rage of it. The hills and valleys are covered with 
wild oats and clover. The cattle and stock get very 
fat on these oats and clover. The clover comprises 
some fifteen or twenty varieties of every hue and 
color. The grasses are very fine ; the native timothy 
yields from two to five tons per acre. It is ten feet 
high. The pin grass is of avery curious growth. An 
acid clover grows very abundant in the valleys ; the 
natives make a lemonade of it; it is very healthy. 
He gathered one bushel of sour clover weighing 3 lbs. 

The Rev. Mr. Filch, of California, stated that vege- 
tation began in November, and dried up in June.— 
Drought continues till November, and generally with- 
out dew. The people commence cutting barley about 
the last of May, and let it lay on the ground over two 
months, not raked up.— Scientific American. 

; eens. : 

(<< “Jock, when ye hae nothing else to do, ye may 
be asetting out a tree ; it will be growing, Jock, while 
you are sleeping.”—Jleart of Mid Lothian. 
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PREMIUM ‘CORN CROPS. 


The first premium of the e Washington County Agri- 
cultural Society was awarded to Cyrus Ames, of Cen- 
tre Belpre, for a crop of 116 bushels on one acre; vari- 
ety, large yellow. Cultivation-land a timothy sward. 
having “had 12 loads barn yard manure to the acre, it 
was thickly coated with sediment by the April flood. 
Plowed first of May 7 inches deep ; furrowed 4 feet 
each way ; when harvested averaged 3 stalks per hill; 
plowed 2d or 3d week of May ; plowed 5 5 times, culti- 
vated once ; hoed once. 

The premium crop of the Tuscarawas Society was 
presented by Thos. Sharp, as follows : 

The ground upon which this corn was raised, was a 


grass sod of two years standing, was broken up the 


last of Nov. 1851, about 8 inches deep. Was har- 
rowed in the spring both ways; run out and planted 
three feet apart each way, on the 15th and 16th of 
May. Cultivated three times one way and two the 
other, and hced once. The soil,sandy loam with clay 
subsoil. Produce of three acres, 3034 bushels shelled 
corn. 

3034 bushels corn at 40c. - - - 
158 shocks fodder - : - - - 


$121 33 
12 64 


133 97 


Cost of cultivation and harvesting - $17 50 
DIFFERENCE OF LIVE AND DRESSED WEIGHT IN 
SWINE. 


Two of our correspondents, one living in Guernsey | 


county, the other in Columbiana, have given us the 
results of their observation on the difference i in live 
weight of swine compared with the weight of the same 
animals when dressed. 

D. Batlin, of Columbiana co., weighed three hogs as 
follows : 

First one, alive, 260 Ibs. ; dressed, 210 Ibs. Sec- 
ond, shot, was same as above. Third, killed and bled, 
302 tbhs.; dressed, 251 lbs. 

These hogs were well fattened, small breed, and 
over 15 months old. 

J. Romans, of Guernsey co., slaughtered four hogs, 
of which the aggregate live weight was 1,237 lbs. 
Dressed weight, 980 ‘tbs. ., being an average of one- 
fifth, nearly. Mr. Battin’s average is a trifle better 
than this, which may be owing to the breed of hogs, 
or the mode of slaughtering. 

eet 
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From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


WELL ANSWERED—OLD TIMES. 


I see the question asked, “‘ What the deuce did our 
forefathers do to kill time and employ themselves ?” 


with a request for some one to “ enswer and pay post- | 
This I have volunteered to do, in my own hum- | 


age.’ 
ble way. 

I would answer—our forefathers did not strive to kill | 
time, but they did strive to kill their country’s foes. 
When the eagle of liberty gave the alarm-cry from the 


mountain rock, they flew to arms and battled manfully | 
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wile rw huge beech log into the broad fire-place, with 
a net-work of limbs in front ; and the red blaze danced 
and frolicked up the great chimney—the smooth hearth 
glistened—the little brother and sister popped corn in 
the ashes—the comely matron, in home-made gown 
and snowy cap arrayed, swiftly plied her wheel—and 
the robust sire, with good natured smile, sat shelling 
corn for the mill. 

“ Without good roads, how did they keep up socie- 
ty!” They gathered tothe merry husking frolic ; they 
convened in the old log church, and worshipped God 
with hearts sincere and pure ; and they made a loved 
seciety of their own dear wives and children. 

“ Without potatoes, how did they get up a stew, and 
without soda, how did they contrive to work off last 
last night’s drunk!” They gathered around their hum- 
ble board to a dish of milk-white porridge, with sweet- 
est bread crumbled in. And they had no “ last night’s 
drunk” to work off. 

“ What did they do on rainy days for newspapers, 
and, during the long winter months, for penny maga- 
zines *” In the absence of those daily, weekly, ang 
monthly messengers of intellectual manna, they 
searched amid the lore of history, or turned to the pa- 
ges of that glorious volume which is ever new and 
wonderful, and which, like a perennial spring, sends 
up an eternal stream of comfort and consolation, where 
the wearied pilgrim may bathe his stiffened limbs and 
cool his burning lips. 
| This is my answer. 
Covington, Dec. 22. 


Will it do? 


Joun C. Minter. 
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LAYING OUT SURFACES, 


A few simple rules are oftentimes convenient to 
to those who are not conversant with surveying opera- 
tions, and a writer in the Western Horticultural Re- 
view has communicated to that work some very good 
ones, some of which we copy, and to which we add a 
few others. 

To lay out an acreinacircle. First fix a centre, and 
with a rope as a radius, seven rods, three links and 
three-eighths long, one end attached to the centre, and 
kept uniformly stretched, the sweep of it at the other 

| end will lay out the acre. 

For one quarter of an acre, a rope three rods and 
fourteen \inks will be the right length. 

For one-eighth of an acre, a rope two rods and thir- 

| teen links will be enough. 

| Triangles. If you wish atriangle to contain just an 
| acre, make each side nineteen rods, five anda half 
links long. 

A triangle whose sides are six rods and twenty links 
| long each, will contain one-eighth of an acre. 

To lay out an ellipse or oval, Set three stakes in a 
triangular position. Around these stretch a rope.— 
Take away the stake at the apex of the triangle, which 
will be where the side of the oval is to come—move 
| the stake along against the rope, keeping it tight, and 
it will trace out the oval. 

A square, to contain an acre, or just one hundred 


for their Freedom, their wives, their babes, and their | and sixty rods, should have each of its sides just twelve 


cherished hearth-stones. Nor laid they down the 


sword and gun till the bloody tyrant was overcome, | 


and America free. 


cense upon the altars of Liberty ; then their hearty 


rods, ten feet and seven-tenths long. 


To draw an oval of a given size. The long and the 


Then they burned sweetest in-| short diameter being given—say twenty feet for the 


shortet, and one hundred for the longer—divide the 


thanks ascended to the Maker’s throne, and the swell- | short diame ter into any number of equal parts, say’ten, 


ing hearts overflowed with joy ! 


| and from each point draw a line parallel to the long 


“ Without coffee, how did they manage breakfast !”’ diameter ; then divide the long diameter into the same 
They drank delicious milk from their own dairies, or | number of equal parts, (ten) and from each point draw 


pure limpid water from the hill-side spring, where the | 
green moss flourished, and the white lilies grew ; 


\a line parallel to the short diameter. Then draw a 


and | line frém point to point where each corresponding line 


their cheeks glowed with health, and their limbs waxed |cuts the other, on the outside, and this connecting 


strong. 
«“ Without stoves how did they keep warm ?” 


They | Farmer. 


mark will describe the oval or ellipse required.— Maine 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


The New Year—Our Duties and Responsibilities. 

Iv is the first day of the new year. How many 
happy children on this day will greet their dear pa-| 
rents with a “ Happy New Year ;” and how many of, 
you, dear children, will, throughout the year, seek by 
your good behavior, to make this new year, a happy 
one for your parents, and all about you! Think of 
this, children, and let us all think of it, and wish no 
one a happy new year, whom we do not intend to ren- 
der happy by ac‘s of love and kindness. 

In looking over the Cultivator for the two years that | 
we have been connected with it, we notice many in-| 
structive articles on health, importance of simple and\ 
wholesome diet, regular habits, good ventilation of 
rooms, out-door exercise, &c. ; with hints on the care 
and education of children, aids to self culture, incite- 
ments toa life of activity and usefulness, &c., &c. 
ow much benefit have we derived from all these ?— 
Much we trust; but can we not the coming year prac-| 
tice upon these lessons more than we have done here-| 
tofore? These and similar subjects will still occupy 
much ot our attention; and shall we not enter with 
an earnest hopeful heart upon the duties of the new 
year, seeking to make physical, mental and moral pro- 
gress ourselyes—to make our children and households 
healthier, wiser and happier, and todo what we can to 
benefit all within the range of our influence; for 
though home duties are first duties, there are few who 
have not some duties to perform beyond the family 
circle, by directly aiding the poor and suffering, whom 
we have always with us, and by helping to promote all | 
beneficent reforms. 

The progress of many of these reforms shall be no- 
ted down in our columns, and we trust will stimulate | 
all to an increased, though wise activity in their behalf. | 
We rely upon our readers to help us in all this, as they | 
have heretofore kindly done, by presenting their own 
thoughts upon all these subjects, and by increasing the | 
circulation of our paper,so that more minds may be| 
influenced by it. 

And as we enter upon the new year, let us do it; 
thoughtfully, that so we may look back from its close | 
with pleasure. Let us carefully review the past and 
look well to the duties of the future, seeking heav-)| 
enly wisdom to guide us ; and let us not be weary or 
unmindful of our good resolutions, but often examine 
our lives and see what we are doing; let us not only | 
bear in mind our duties to others, but our obligations) 
to the great Father of all, who has given us life and| 
all life’s blessings, that we may do good, glorify him, 
and prepare for Eternity. Oh! that Christians would! 
feel their responsiblity with regard not only to their | 
families and their immediate neighbors, but to the be-| 
nevolent movements of the world about them—that| 
they would take an active interest in the success of the| 
various and needed reforms, and would pray and labor| 
earnestly and efficiently in their behalf, that so they| 
be not left solely to the sustaining labor of the irre-| 


ligious, lest thereby injury be brought to the reforms} 
and reproach to christianity. For we hear it often 
said that Christians, who of all others should be fore-| 
most in every movement for human welfare, are often | 
last to help them forward. 
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CRANBERRY Pre.—Line the pie dish with paste and 
fill it even full with cranberry sauce, as above pre- 
pared for meats ; grate nutmeg upon the cranberry ;| 
put a strip of the paste around the edge of the dish, 
and numerous strips across the surface of the pie ; or 
with leaves and fanciful figures cut from the paste ; 
bake twenty mnutes.—Ev. 
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ARALRALS 


Society. 


We publish below the Constitution of the Ohio Fe- 
male Medical Education Society, which we doubt not 
We 
should have all confidence in the ability and discretion 
of the ladies selected as managers, and as it is a State 
Society, we hope the ladies of the State generally will 
give them a prompt and hearty support. We like too 
the suggestions of Mrs. Bronson in the present num- 
ber, and would approve of Auxilliary Societies in the 
different towns and cities,so that the donors could 
have more direct control of their money if they wished, 
by contributing in favor of one of their own number, 
who should promise in return to practice her profes- 
sion in their midst. 

There is nothing in the Constitution to prevent any 
female from receiving of these funds to fit herself for 
the Missionary work, except the inability to return the 
sum loaned as required in the fifth article. Should 
there be at the next annual meeting, a clause inserted 
in this article making an exception in favor of such 
females, it would obviate the necessity of another—a 
Missionary Medical Education Society, as suggested 
by Mrs. Hale, and would certainly give the largest lib- 
erty to all, and to practice in the place of their own 
choosing. 

The names and contributions should as soon as se- 
cured, be forwarded to Mrs. T. C. Severance, Sec’y., 
Cleveland : 


Ohio Female Education Medical 


CONSTITUTION OF THE OHIO FEMALE MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Article 1. This Society shall be called The Ohio 
Female Medical Education Society—its object being the 
encouragement of Medical Education among women. 

Art. 2. Its officers shall consist of a President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall 
perform the usual duties of their respective offices ; 
and a Board of Managers—inclusive of these—tocon- 
sist of nine members. 

Art. 3. The Board of Managers shall transact all 
business of the Society relative to the examination of 
appliconts and decision in their case, and to the direc- 
tion of the funds ; and six of its members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Art. 4. Applicants shall b> required to furnish 
testimonials of a past upright life, of a good rudimen- 
tal education, and of a sufficiently robust constitution 
or freedom from actual disease, to endure the course 
of study, and furnish reasonable ground of hope that 
the aid given will ever be profitably employed. 

Art. 5. Applicants, upon receiving aid, will be 
required to give a written pledge of honor that when 
they shall become well established, or their income 
otherwise be sufficient to warrant, they will return to 
the Society the sum loaned, without interest. 

Art. 6. The Society will allow to applicants en- 
tire freedom of choice in regard to the course of study 
and practice to be pursued. 

Art. 7. The Board of Managers shall meet regu- 
larly upon the first Tuesday of each month, at which 


| time all applications must be presented. 


Art. 8. The Society shall hold its Annual Meet- 
ings upon the first Tuesday of October, for the election 
of officers — each of whom shall continue in office 


_ until a successor shall be appointed—and for the alte- 
| ration or amendment of the Constitution ; at which 


time, also, the yearly report of the Secretary will be 
read, and an address delivered by the President, or 
other person designated by the Society. 

Art. 9. The payment of one dollar annually shall 
entitle a lady to membership, and the payment of five 
dollars shall constitute a gentleman or lady an hono- 
rary member. All other sums given, shall be entered 
as contributions. 


















| 
| 
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Officers of the Society—President, Mrs. James S.| they have been credited a sufficient sum for the term; 
Brown ; Vice President, Mrs. Daniel R. Tilden; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. T. C. Severance ; Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. 
Bradburn. should choose. Such a plan would be liberal, and 

Board of Managers.—Mrs. James S. Brown, Mrs. | more just to the contributors, than the one proposed 
Daniel R. Tilden, Mrs T. C. Severance, Mrs. George | above. What more could one ask than perfect free- 
Bradburn, Mrs. R. P. Spalding, Mrs. H. B. Spellman, | dom and equality? It appears to me that those who 
Mrs. John Seaman, Mrs. Charles Fitch, Mrs. M. K.| are in favor of Mrs. Hale’s plan, yet at the same time 
Merrick, M. D. are confessedly opposed to “ Woman’s Rights,” tech- 
nically so called, make by this proposition a tacit, yet 
definite admission, that woman’s rights proper, (bating 


; the name) is just the acme towards which they are 
Mrs. Batruam :—I am indeed sorry to learn that) aiming. For the ne plus argument of the friends of 


you are an invalid. I have good news, which I am | Mrs. Hale’s plan is, that a medical education would 
certain will cheer one who, like yourelf, takes a lively | increase woman’s influence as a teacher and laborer 
interest in all measures of reform, especially those | on heathen soil. So I say. That is my argument 
which benefit females. | precisely. The same may, with equal truthfulness, be 

I have just received a private letter from a lady in| said of woman’s assuming other more honorable and 
Cleveland, which informs me that the ladies of that| jucrative employments and professions, with means of 
place are forming a Society for raising funds, and for) holding and reaping the advantage of money when ac- 
maturing a plan for educating indigent women in the | cumulated, towards which Women’s Rights advocates 
medical profession. You wi!l,I am sure, bid them 


} u are now aiming, in order to raise females above the 
good speed, as soon as you are able again to wield the life-withering care and the unrequitted toils of the 
pen. | 


’ ’ _., |needle, the wash-tub, and other unhealthy pursuits. by 
Ladies have done a great many good things within | which they now gain a scanty subsistence. Yes, raise 


a few years past; but like other business characters, | woman’s condition, by removing her legal disabilities, 
they are becoming a little selfish ; and have for the | and by permiting her to enter upon the pursuits for 
last two years or more, taken it into their heads tohelp| which she is physically and mentally qualified, and 
themselves, and qualify themselves for educating, | her usefulness as a teacher of religion and morals wil! 
maintaining, and properly caring for their own fami- | be enhanced a thousand fold, not only in heathen lands, 
lies. Some people think this a very presumptuous | but in every benighted corner of our own land. 

piece of business ; but said ladies do not seem to mend| When American women occupy this position, the 
their manners much, and are now aspiring towards | objects which they may then propose for the benefit of 
that exalted position in the knowledge of the healing | their ownsex, will not appear to us so much like run- 


art which the Jewish and Egyptian women, as well as | ning after something nobody knows what or where. 


those of other refined nations, occupied long since. | Onward, onward, then I say. Mind not the jeers ; 


What will be the end of all this, no one can begin to) but do the right. Let us not only have a Medical So- 
tell. oe ; ciety for the education of indigent women in the For- 
But willit not be pleasant when we and the little | est City ; but let us have a State Society for the same 
folks can have the attendance of an educated, well | purpose, and as many auxiliary ones as can be formed 
qualified, and well bred lady of the medical profession? | jn our towns and villages. Let these Societies be com- 
Oh, this reminds me of lang syne, when I had a sweet | nosed of members pledged to give certain sums yearly 
babe who was suffering from swollen gums. Asa last | or monthly, as shall best please the majority and pro- 
resort the medical man was sent for. Fresh from his | mote the object in view. M.A. Bronson. 
newly mown fields he came, and after examining the | : 
sufferer, what does he do but take from his pocket a} ’ 
: as . 2% A NICE WAY TO DRESS A COLD FowL.—Peel off all 
common pen-knife, and after crowding his big black ; ? 
. : ’ “lls ithe skin, and pull the flesh off the bones in as large 
hands against the little one’s face, give such » lurch]. Bie ap . 
: . iF vat | Pieces as you can, then dredge it with a little flour, and 
with the dull knife as would have been needful to cut | ; ; eer 
; x sped! .| fry to a nice brown in butter ; dress it up in rich gravy 
a piece of leather for fixing the plow or harness. If) : 


heathen soil, or in our own towns and cities, as they 
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The Study of Medical Science by Females. 
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and all graduates left perfectly free to practice on - 


thoughts could have annihilated the little man, there 
would have been nothing left of him, I am quite cer- 
tain. 


But I have run clear away from Medical Societies | 


for educating indigent women. You noticed sometime 
since, in the Cultivator, a proposition from Mrs. Sarah 


|well seasoned, and thicken with a piece of butter 
| rolled in flour ; just before you serve it up, squeeze in 
| the juice of a lemon.— Ex. 

--eoe+ 
Fire Kinpter.—Take a quart of tar, three pounds 
|of rosin, melt them, bring them to a cooling tempera- 


J. Hale, that ladies unite in Societies for the promotion | Tes mx with as much saw-dust, with a little charcoal 
ef wedicel solence amen thasales, with « view to | Cette o2 enn he worked spread out while hot upon 
g , 7 : Pal oot 
qualify women for the medical profession preparatory | ® boerd >. ne n cold, — ne into lumps pre ion 
to their entering the missionary fields. I at that time a large hickory nut. eodagee gpegrctainr + anny, de 
wrote a few words approving of the object, mostly, but nite from a match and burn with a strong blaze, long 
- Lo a wo? ” - . . 7 _.* 
as it happened, it was mislaid or lost, and I suppose pry to start any wood that is fit to bur2.—Scien- 
the world at large, have been the losers for this mis- |"//© *™ertean- 
hap. But since the subject is up, I will again en- 
deavor to reach the public with my thoughts on the 
subject. 





yoke of oxen to pay his hired man, told him he could 


not keep him any longer. 
Whatever we may think of the above plan, the ob- 


i | “ Why,” said the man, “I'll stay and take some of 
ject of educating indigent women in the medical pro- | your cows in place of money.” 
fession, is a good one, and should commend itself to|" « But what shall I do when my cows and oxen are 


every experienced and reflecting woman. | all gone ?” 
It would be my plan, however, to have such Socie-|  « Why, you can then work for me, and get them 

ties free to all females, and pupils educated by them | pack avain.”—Exchange. 

selected for their worth and ability to become useful, in | ” ee -_ 

numbers according to the means of the Society ; and | (<= What home in after-life is beloved like the 

each auxiliary Suciety entitled to send one pupil when | wall that girt round the innocent days of childhood ! 
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out injury. 
as well as efficient. 


from Cleveland to 
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Home Picture No. 4-The Thanksgiving. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Ben Fisuer had finished his au‘umn work, 
His crops were all gathered in, 

His hay in the mow, his corn in the crib, 
His potatoes—all in the bin. 

The wool long ago, had to market gone, 
The fruit floated down the tide, 

The butter and cheese, the beeves and hogs, 
Gone off on a rail-road ride. 


KaTF had finished her flannel, so nice and strong, 
And a suit all round was done, 

The apple-butter and pickles all made, 
And the stocking yarn alJ spun, 

Her new blankets were soft, and white as snow, 
Her carpet of brilliance r re, 

Not a sombre line, or a deaden’d hue, 
Mocked the housewife’s skill and care 


’T was thanksgiving day, and as the shades 
Of evening began to fall, 

Our honest friend Ben, and his good wife KaTE 
With their children, great and small, 

All gathered around the bright blazing hearth, 
To sing their thanksgiving h)mn, 

Ah! the light that danced from their cheerful eyes, 
Made the hickory blaze look dim. 


For who does not know that labor and love,— 
If we labor and love aright, 
Gives to the chvek even a deeper glow, 
To the eye a purer light? 
To the footstep a more elastic spring, 
To the heart a richer wealth, 
To the mind a broader and higher aim, 
To the whole mag, hope and health. 


They were blest, for their home was all their own, 
And the poor had shared their store ; 

Not a suffering soul, had gone uncheered, 
From their hospitable door 

Not one treasured string from that household harp, 
Had been broken, or lost its tone ; 

Not a vacant seat, made the mother weep, 
Or the father inly moan. 


No shadow of sin, or shame, or wrong, 
Had clouded one sunny brow ; 

No discontented, or murmuring thought 
Was marring their pleasures now. 

And their hearts spoke out an informal prayer, 
Without a doubt or « fear, 

For they had lived out their gratitude, 
To the Faruenr, thro’ all the year. 

Ye! who in inglorious idleness, 
Squander life’s best hours away, 

Know ye not, that ‘tis mockery for you, 
To lift your hands and pray ? 

For Hk, who marketh the sparrow’s fall, 
And dresses the Lily in Pride, 

Heeds not the cold formal prayer of those 
Who all his commands deride. 

But they who have labored from day to day, 
In dutiful hope and love, F 

To smooth and make cheerful life’s rugged way, 
‘To brighten each ray from above. — r 

They who with unwavering faith and truth, 
Have improved each talent given, 

May lift their hands with unshrinking hearts, 
And a blessing ask from heaven. 


*72e@e + 


For Wuoorinc Coven.—A correspondent at St. 
Louis assures us that the following recipe will be found 
very useful in alleviating this distressing complaint : 

Take four ounces flax seed, 3 ounces honey, 1 ounce 
liquorice, 4 ounces sliced lemon—boil all together, and 
when cool strain the liquor, bottle it tight, and keep 
in a cool place. Dose—a table spoonful six times a 
day, to be always given after the coughing ceases. 
Should the liquor ferment, it can be boiled over with- 
This medicine will be found perfectly safe 


2s.ee 
i Two thousand chickens were sent by railroad 
Joston a few weeks since. 
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| To Wasu Wooten Goops.—The art of washing 
|woolen goods so as to prevent them from shrinking, is 
‘one of the desiderata in domestic economy worthy of 
being recorded, and it is therefore with a satisfaction 
‘that we explain this simple process to our readers. 
| All descriptions of woolen goods should be washed in 
'very hot water with soap, and as soon as the article is 
icleansed, immerse it in cold water; let it then be 
wrung and hung up to dry.—Southern Planter. 
a eee Se cate: 

| Soar Maxinc.—D. W. C. B., of Miami county, en- 
| quires how to manage in making good soap, as he has 
ihad bad “ luck” in this operation. We do not believe 
there is any more Juck in making soap than in making 
rail fence. The only requisite is to know how. The 
following from a correspondent in the 3d Vol. Ohio 
Cultivator, is such advice as we should give in the 
matter, premising that the ashes, while in gathering, 
should be kept dry. The presence of asmall quantity 
of salt in the grease, will not prevent its union with 
the lye: 

“Put lime inthe bottom of your leach; say one 
bushel for ten of ashes; (if you saturate your ashes 
with hot water two or three days before running off 
your lye, you will obtain the strength much better ;) 
run off your lye, and have it clean, and strong enough 
to bear anegg the bigness of a dime above the surface; 
put it into your barrel or tub cold, and for one barrel 
melt and turn in about thirty pounds of clean grease 
or lard; stir it well together, and stir frequently for 
three or four days, and you will have “ nice” white 
pleasant smelling soap, one gallon of which will be 
worth more than two gallons of the black rank soap 
made by boiling lye, bones, rinds, and scraps all to- 
gether. CYNTHIA.” 


«see 


NEW SEWING MACHINE. 


Alexander Tittman, of New York City, has taken 


measures to secure a patent for a new description of 


Sewing Machine. In this machine two threads are 
used to form the stitch, one being in the form of a 
loop, and the other thread being passed through the 
whole series of loons, thus preventing them from fol- 
lowing the needle when it is withdrawn. The ar- 
rangement is very compact, and is well adapted to 
sew, besides the ordinary sort of work, anything in a 
circular or endless form. To admit of this variety of 
sewing the work is placed around the outer circumfe- 
rence of a hollow cylinder, as on a bed, and is moved 
| forward for another stitch by an endless chain revolv- 
ing inside, which is furnished with a number of points 
or teeth projecting through a slot that grasps the cloth 
which is being sewed. On the cylinder are fixed a 
vertical standard, and slides from which the needle 
works like wise vertically. This needle has two eyes, 
one near the point and the other close to the head.— 
Within the cylinder is placed the apparatus for form- 
ing the thread (which is carried.into the cloth by the 
needle) into a loop, and then securing the loop by a 
longitudinal thread. This last mentioned arrange- 
ment consists principally of a circular shuttle (or, 
rather, the shape is of an oblate spheroid) with one 
| part cut away, so as to form a point, which is used to 
open a way for the shuttle to pass through the loop. 
The shuttle has a recess, which contains a bobbin for 
supplying the longitudinal or lock thread. When the 
needle is made to descend with its attached thread 
(which is supplied from a bobbin) it perforates the 
cloth, and continuing its course, passes through an ap- 
erture in the cylinder. Whilst in the act of returning 
a portion of the thread (which at that moment is rather 
slack) is caught by the point of the shuttle and ex- 
tended into the form of a loop. By a novel arrange- 
ment, the loop is freed from the shuttle, although the 
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thread from the shuttle bobbin remains within the loop, 
thus holding it from re-passing the cloth. The work 
is pressed down in the cylinder by a spring, and is 
mo®ed at each successive stitch by an endless chain, 
as before mentioned, the motion of which is repeated 
by aratchet wheel; all of which gearing, as well as 
the main driving shaft, &c., is contained within the 
cylinder. We must mention that the proper tension 
of the vertical thread is maintained by two neatly con- 
trived fingers, which grasp it until the needle has en-| 
tered the cloth, when they relinquish the duty to the 
needle.—Scientific American. 
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WHAT IS HOME? 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where Affection calls— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded! 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove, 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us— 
Home is where there’s one to love! 

Home is where there's one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home, with none to meet ? 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet —and only sweet— 
When there’s one we love, to meet us! 





AGENCY FOR PATENTS—WASHINGTON, D.C, | 

7, C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
¢ for PATENTS—Will prepare the necessary Drawings and Pa- 

pers for applicants for Patents, and transact all other business in the 
line of his profession at the Patent Oflice. He can be consulted on 
all questions relating to the Patent Laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure rehearings on rejected 
applications for Patents, discover and point out the novel features— | 
if there be any—prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases | 
where there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior to 
making application for a patent, may forward (post paid, enclosing | 
a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, when immedi- 
ate attention will be given to it, and all the information that could | 
be obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the nov- 
elty of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to obtain 
a Patent therefor—should it prove to be new—will be proinptly for- 
warded by mail. 

All letters on business must be post-paid, add enclose a suitable 
fee where a written opinion is required. 

Orrice—On F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

i-= He has the honor of referring, by permission, to Hon. H. L. 
E._iswortn, late Commissioner of Patents; and to the following 
testimonial from the Hon. Commissioner of Patents:— 


To all whom it may concern: 
Wasurtneton, Nov. 28, 1848. | 
During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of Patents 
and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq. has followed the 
business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and has been in the daily 
prosecution of buisness in the line of his proffesion at the Patent | 
Office. | 
I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and belive him 
to be a man of integrity and ability to whom persons at a distiance 
may safely entrust their business. Iam pleased toe have the oppor- 
tunity to say that he is faithful to the interests of his clients, and | 
has been, thus far, very successful in the practice of his profession. 
Jan. 1—* Epmunp Burke. 


ANDS FOR SALE —I will sell all my Lands in| 


Franklin county, west of the five mile stone rn the National 


THE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 





ALTERED AND IMPROVED, AND MANUFACTURED OF HARDENED STEEL. 


HIS PLOW consists of two Plows, placed one 
before the other on the same beam. The forward one takes a 
furrow from 3 to 6 inches deep, separating the roots of the grass or 
vegetable matter, and lays its slice surface down, in the bottom of 


| the furrow : and the hind one follows from 4 to 6 inches deeper, and 


raises and deposits its slice on thatof the forward one. In being 
raised and turned, the subsoil is broken and mellowed, and spread 


| loose and evenly over the sward, or in the languageof the State 


Agricultural Committee of New York, in their report, it makes a 


| seed bed almost as perfectly as a spade. 


Tue Drarr of the Plow,isno more than that of the common 


| Plow, taking the same depth of furrow ; a single plowing with it 
| disposes of the vegetable matter and mellows the ground more ef- 


fectually than is done in summer-fallowing with the common plow, 
by plowing the ground twice ; it buries the vegetable at such a 
depth as smothers it at once, and effectually kills the June grass 
and other weeds injurious to crops ; it raises the grouud into swells 
or ridges much easier than is done with the common Plow, and 
makes such depth of the loose earth, that the water settles from 


| the surface and relieves the crop from any injurious action—on the 


other hand}in a dry time, the water thus settling down, is brought 
again by absorption to the surface, so that in wet or in drought, the 
ground derives from the use of this Plow beneficial effects; it causes 


| the ground to continue more open and mellow during the growth of 


the crops, in consequen’e of which, and its freedom from weeds, it 
is much easier cultivated with the hoe ; it also tends to increase its 
productivenoss—the yield of wheat, oats, corn and potatoe crops of 
the same field being, in nearly every instance, from a quarter to a 
third heavier than where the common Plow has been used. We 


| say then to the farmer, adopt the use of the 


MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 

It will enable you to plow your ground deeper ; it will save you 
nearly one-half the expense of putting in and cultivating your crops, 
and it will increase the yield from one-third to one-fourth. 

The proprietors of this Plow, received a special premium of $15, 
from the New York State Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition 
and Work of Plows, in June, 1850; also a Gold Medal from the Mas- 
sachuseits Charitable Mechanics Association, at their Annual Ex- 
hibition in November, 1850, and the first premium of the Oneida Co. 
Fair in 1850; also in every County Fair in the State of New York, 
where it has been exhibited. 

TESTIMONIAL: 

At the Plowing Match of the 2d State Fair of Ohio, this Plow per- 
formed the work to which the ist premium of a ten dollar cup was 
awarded. 

A few days after the Fair, several of the citizens of Columbus 
witnessed a trial of this Plow in an orehard, of clayey loam, with a 
heavy grass sod of twenty years’ growth, and small roots of the 
apple trees, traversed the soil in every direction. The soil was 
hard bound, and dry from the long continued drouth, and only an 
inch or two of depth had been moistened by the rain a few days 
before. 

The smaller Plow cut the sod 3inches deep and turned it over 


| flat into the preceding furrow, while the larger Plow cut a slice 6 


inches below the other, or 9 inches from the surface, and turned it 
over broken and crumbled fine, upon the top of the sod, so that the 
field plowed with this Plow, was as smooth and in as good tilth as 


| if thoroughly harrowed. 


The Piow requires less draught than any other Plow we have 
seen that turned as deep and wide furrow; and for the following 
reason, viz: it cuts two furrow slices, and much less power is re- 
quired to break and crumble up these slices than one having their 
combined thickness. 

We can freely say that in lightness of draught, in perfect tilth of 
ground produced, it exceeded our expectations, and we consider it 
one of the most valuable improvements of the kind that we have 
ever seen. 

W. W. Maruer, Sec. 0. State Board of Agriculture. 
S. Mepary, Editor Ohio Statesman. 

J. Warrenty, Ex-Treasurer of State. 

W. T. Bascom, Editor Ohio State Journal. 

M. B. Bareuam, Editor Ohio Cultivator. 


The subscriber received a silver cup from the State Fair in 1851, 
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Road, being about 10,000 acres. Also, about 1,500 acres in Madison | for producing 122% bushels Corn from the acre ; this was accom- 
county ; about 10,000 acres in Logan, Union and Hardin counties —| plished by sub-soiling. This year he used the Double Plow on the 
all of it of superior quality, and much of it improved, will be sold in; $4me ground, and, though the ground was in better tilth, owing to 
lots to suit purchasers, and on liberal terms and time. | the imperfect vegetation of the seed, raised but little over 100 bush- 
Also, all my Land east of the Franklin and Jackson Turnpike | els to the acre. Itis believed that had the first planting stood, he 
Road, leading from the old Court House, in Franklinton, south west , would have exceeded last year’s crop. The same ground for fifteen 
of and adjoining Columbus, about 200 acres —all of which will soon | years past had not produced over 40 or 50 bushels to the acre. 
be cut up into City Lots of various sizes, and sold on the most rea-| Price of the Steel Plow, $22 — Cast do. $16. Terms cash. 









sonable terms. (Jan. 1.) M.L. SULLIVANT. | 


MPROVED STEEL MOULD BOARDS.—The 
subscribers would respectfully inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they now offer for sale their latest improved 
Steel Mould-boards, which are made of the best materials and by 
experienced workmen ; they feel safe in saying they are equal, if 
not superior to any offered in this inarket ; their latest improved | 
Boards will be stamped, John Roberts & Co., 1853. Also, a full as- 
sortment steel mould board Plows, wholesale or retail. Please call 
and examine before you purchase. JOHN ROBERTS & CO. 
Jan. 1. (Gaz. $2.) No. 614, Main street, Cincinnati, O. | 


{The subscriber is now manufacturing a large assortment of 
cast and steel Plows from the most approved paterns, Cultivator 
Teeth entirely of steel, and steel Shovel Plows, Harrows, &c., all 
of which are warranted. JOUN L. GILL. 

Columbus, Jan. 1, 1853. 


ORGAN BULLRUSH, FOR SALE.—The sub- 
scriber offers for sale the above named Stallion, to whom 
was awarded the second premium at the late State Fair at Cleve- 
land. For pedigree, terms, &c., address N. E. AUSTIN, 
Jan. 1, 1853—2t* Orangeville, Trumbull Co., O. 
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THE MARKETS 
Onto CuLtTivaTor Orrice. Dec. 30, 1852. 
Rains and floods have interrupted trade and transportation some- 





what of late, but business generally continues prosperous, money 
plenty, and prospects good for the future. 

English news since our last has been favorable for the export of 
flour and wheat, and prices have advanced throughout the country. 
Pork, also, has gone still higher, and at Cincinnati $7 per cwt. have 
been paid for best quality of hogs. 
clused. The 


which is nearly one-fourth more than last 


The slaughtering season is now 
nearly number killed at Cincinnati is about 340,000, 
year, up to the same 


date. Dairy products continue high. Wool promises to bring first 


rate prices the coming season. 
CincInNATI, Dec. 29;—Flour $4 40@4 50; Wheat 75@97c ; Corn 
40@41c ; Oats 3lc; Flax-seed 90c ; Clover-seed $5 5045 75: Timo- 


thy $2a@2 25; Potatoes 35a 40c; 
do. dried $1 25@1 
#17, prime $15 P bbl.; Butter to 7 
2Q5c P lb.; Cheese, W. R. 8a 9c; Egg 
6 95 P ewt.; Beef 
4 00 each. 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 28.—Navigation closed 


Apples, green $1 


50@2 00 P bbl; 
}Y bbl.; Cranbe 


rries $8 9 P bbl.: Pork, mess 
ackers 18@20c ; fresh rolls 23a 
3 18a We } doz.; Hogs $6 90@ 
Cattle $5 50a@7 00 P cwt.; Fat Sheep $2 50p 





—liitle coing except at 


retail. Flour $4 37@4 50: Wheat 8&7 a90c ; Corn 634 65c ; Oats 
38@40c ; Pork, mess $17.17 50 P bbl.; hogs, dressed $6 50@6 75 
P ewt.; Butter. fresh roll 18@20c; Cheese 9a 10c # lb.; Clover- 


seed $5 @5 25 P bushel ; 


New Yer, Dec. 28.—Flour has advanced—$5 75@5 §7 for good 
Ohio ; Wheat in good demand, $1 25@1 30 for good Western ; Corn 
70 @72c ; Pork is firm at $19 50 P bbl. for new mess—prime $16 50 
}) bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c P lb.; Lard 12%c; Butter, Ohio 18@20c 
P ib. 

CoLtumBus, Dec. 30.—Flour $4 25@4 50; Wheat 70c: 
40c ; Oats 33c ; Potatoes 50c ; Apples 50/@75c ; 
by quarter, 4@5c ; Pork, hog, 6 ajc P ib.: 
Chickens 13@16c ; butter 20@25c P lb.; 


Potatoes 62a75c ; Apples, same. 


Corn 37@ 
Hay $8 P ton ; Beef 
Turkeys 62:@75c each ; 
Eggs 20c P doz. 


FRUIT AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 
JOMONA FARM ”’—120 acres of choice land; 


50 acres of it young Orchard, containing 3,000 peach and 
2,000 apple trees, of the best market varieties, just commencing to 
bear, and partly "enclosed with Osage Orange hedge. The soil is 
well adapted for fruit, grain, grass, &c. ; 80 acres tilled land and 40 
acres woods pasture, with good living water. ‘The farin was espe- 
cially designed, by the proprietor, for FRUIT, STOCK, and POULTRY. 
The location is very pleasant and healthy, with schools and other 
social advantages close at hand. 

The farm is situated adjoining the thriv oe ey of West Jeffer- 
son, 14 miles Ww est of Columbus, on the National Road, at its inter- 
section with Xenia Turnpike and the Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad, and within 100 rods of the Depot—thus having 
excellent facilities for travel and transportation, and a certain mar- 
ket for all kinds of produce. The buildings are of not much value. 
Price of farm with improvements, only $40 per acre ; a real bargain 
for any one desiring a pleasant home with easy labor and large re- 
turns for the capital invested 
Come and see, or address 

Jan. 1, 1853. 


M. B. BATEHAM, 
Ed. 0. Cultivator, Columbus. 
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Nine copies for $6—in advance. 
S. D. HARRIS, Epirors. 


Tue Nintu Votumr of this paper commenced Jan. 1, 1853, 
and encouraged by the liberal patronage received the past year 
and the flattering prospects for the future, the proprietor has 
made such arrangements for the coming year as cannot fail to 
mike the paper still more attractive and useful to its readers ; 
and as larger expenditures than heretofore will be incurred in 
its publication, he trusts that the friends of improvement will 
continue to exert themselves to increase its circulation, and to 
extend its influence among the farming community. 


Tue Price at which the Cultivator is furnished (to clubs) is 
extremely low, considering the character of the work, the 
number of writers employed, the cost of engravings, &c.. and 
certainly places it within the reach of every farmer. It is true 
that one or two Eastern papers are published at half the price 
of this, and may seem to give more matter in proportion to the 
price than ours, but on careful examination of the size of the 
type and the pages, it will be found thatthe On10 CuLtTivaTor 
furnishes double the reading per month (exclusive of advertise- 
ments) given by these “cheapest agricultural papers in the 
world” —to say nothing of the superior adaptedness of the 
matter to climate and farming, markets, &c. 

Terms To Crups.—A_ club of nine subscriptions, (they 
need not be to one address.) $6, or 66% cents each, and any 
additional number can be ordered by the same person at the 
same rate, (three for 82.) A clubof four subscriptions, $3, or 
75 cents each—and can afterwards be increased to nine at 
lowest rate, if desired. All payments in advance. and free of 
postage. Postage stamps can be remitted by letter in payment 
for fractions of a dollar All subscriptions must begin with 
the first number of a Volume. Back Volumes can be furnish- 
ed at the subscription price. 

torn oF Honor Premiums.—Each person who sends us 
nine or more subscribers, with payments at the club price, 
shall receive as many papers [and varieties| of rare seeds from 
England, free of postage, as he sends subscribers. 

Tue Postace on the Cultivator is only 6 cents per year, at 
any office in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State. 

Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


+ -@ee - - — 
NOTICES OF THE CULTIVATOR., 


The following, among many other, complimentary notices, 


have appeared since our Prospectus for the new Volume was 
issued : 


“Onro Cuirivator.-- This truly valuable journal com- 
mences its 9th volume on the Ist of January next, with increas- 
ed interest and exertion on the part of its publishers. We have 
but little Jeisure to sit down and read — less than we would like 
to have — but when we do read for an hour, we like something 
like the Ohio Cultivator ; it not only deals in the improvement 
of farms and stock, but hearts and homes. It is a thoroughly 
good paper; with intelligent editors anda noble list of con- 
tributors ’— Wheeling Gazette. 


“A friend inquires, to whom is our State indebted for the re- 
vival of Agriculture, as exhibited in the forming of the State 
and County Societies, and the general increased interest taken 
in the profession by all intelligent classes? Our own opinion 
is, that M. B Batenam, by the establishment of the Ohio 
Cultivator, and by his intelligent, steady. consistent advocacy 
of all the muniments of the Farmer’s Profession, is entitled to 
the pre-eminence in that regard. ‘Honor to whom honoris 
due.’ ”’— Scioto Gazette. 

“The above is no more than justice to Mr. BATEHAM. He 
came here and established his journal, when there was no ag- 
ricultural paper in the State, no State Society, no County So- 
cieties of any importance, and but little interest felt in the sub- 
ject. He persevered till others came to his assistance. Now 
the people begin to see the benefit of these labors. Let them 
remember that Mr Batrenamis yet in the field of active labor 
— that he has other active laborers associated with him in pros- 
ecuting the publication of the Ohio Cultivator, that it has a 
circulation of about 10.000, and that the new volume will com- 
mence on the first of January next. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Letthe farmers of the State bear these things in mind, 
and sustain, liberally, these who, for eight years, have zealous- 
ly labored for them. — Ohio State Journal. 
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